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This  paper  is  written  in  reply  to  an  urgent  request  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Literary  Committee  of  the  Loyal  Legion  for 
personal  experiences  during  the  Civil  War,  and  should  you 
deem  that  the  personal  pronoun  occurs  too  often — invitable  in 
sketches  of  this  nature — kindly  consider  the  higher  moral  ad- 
duced and  congratulate  the  writer  on  being  another  illustration 
of  how  the  weak  things  of  this  world  are  sometimes  taken  to 
confound  the  mighty. 

Although  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Horace  Gree- 
ley's advice  was  taken  to  "Go  West,"  and  the  spring  of  1850 
found  the  writer  lucratively  employed  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
during  the  ten  years  succeeding,  those  of  you  who  have  read 
the  "Crisis"  by  Winston  Churchill  can  have  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  that  city — about  equally  divided,  as 
it  was — between  extension  and  non-extension  of  slavery  in  the 
territories. 

The  rancor  and  vituperative  character  of  the  discussions 
common  at  that  period,  and  the  epithets  cast  upon  "Black  Re- 
publicans" and  "Lincoln  Hirelings"  could  not  fail  to  arouse 
the  patriotism  of  men  at  all  familiar  with  the  political  history 
of  the  country  and  its  compromises  in  the  supposed  interest 
of  peace.  So  when  the  Missouri  men  on  the  border  invaded 
Kansas  in  1855  with  a  thousand  armed  men,  carrying  all  the 
necessary  army  supplies,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  making 
it  a  slave  state,  the  war  then  actually  commenced — the  bars 
were  down,  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  unconstitutional — 


Chief  Justice  Tauney  said  so.  This  fact  provoked  Denton 
Sneider  to  say  in  his  history  of  the  "Ten  Years'  War — 1855- 
1865:" 

"The  effect  of  that  decision  was  the  profoundest  breach  that 
ever  vexed  the  soul  of  a  nation  in  all  the  conflicts  of  history, 
down  the  grand  march  of  time." 

It  was  a  fatal  day  for  Senator  Douglas  when  he  endorsed  it 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  right  when  he  said  this  decision  would 
be  reversed  as  other  decisions  had  been  by  the  same  court. 
But  it  took  just  ten  years  to  accomplish  it. 

Finally  when  the  war  was  inevitable  and  the  troops  were 
called  for,  the  writer  sought  a  rendezvous  secretly  provided 
for  union  men,  subsequently  shouldered  his  gun  with  one 
thousand  others  at  the  arsenal,  then  commanded  by  Captain 
Lyon,  and  as  we  marched  through  the  city  towards  our  quar- 
ters the  regiment  was  fired  upon  from  adjacent  houses  on 
Walnut  Street. 

The  rear  guard  was  the  one  attacked  and  the  shooting  sur- 
prised, but  did  not  break  our  ranks,  and  without  waiting  for 
orders  the  rear  guard  fired  a  tremendous  platoon  of  musketry 
into  the  Walnut  Street  windows,  without  any  serious  effect 
as  we  afterward  learned,  that  to  us  in  the  advance  sounded 
like  the  falling  of  a  great  brick  storehouse.  An  ambulance 
gathered  the  wounded  men  and  no  enemy  shown  in  the 
adjacent  windows,  the  regiment  quietly  marched  on  to  head- 
quarters, Colonel  Chas.  Steefle  commanding. 

Whatever  the  reason  was  the  writer  has  forgotten,  but  he 
was  immediateley  promoted  to  orderly  sergeant  and  served 
nearly  four  months  doing  duty  as  commissary,  acting  quarter- 
master, and  acting  adjutant,  and  a  few  weeks  after  being 
mustered  out  he  found  himself  doing  duty  as  an  adjutant  of 
a  regiment  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  enrolled  in  the  central 


part  of  Missouri,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  his  home 
in  St.  Louis,  not  one  of  whom  the  writer  ever  saw  before.  He 
was  made  very  welcome,  however,  for  in  war  time  kindred 
sentiments  make  lasting  friends;  and  very  soon  thereafter  he 
was  elected  second  lieutenant  of  Captain  Samuel  McGuire's 
Company  A,  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  of  Mounted  Infantry, 
as  it  was  afterward  called,  Colonel  Jas.  D.  Eads  commanding. 
The  regiment  was  composed  of  hardy  farmer  boys,  mostly 
American  born  and  many  of  them  sons  of  slave  holders.  Many 
of  the  captains  and  lieutenants  were  school  teachers  and  stock 
raisers,  and  those  of  them  whose  horses  were  available  made  a 
forced  march  to  the  relief  of  General  Mulligan  at  Lexington, 
Missouri,  and  four  hundred  were  captured  and  paroUed  when 
that  city  was  surrendered  to  the  enterprising  rebel.  General 
Price.  After  the  death  of  General  Lyon  we  were  at  times 
attached  to  the  brigades  of  General  Totten  Sturgis  and  Fred 
Steel  and  the  command  was  always  busy.  The  status  of 
country  life  at  that  time  can  be  briefly  illustrated  by  two 
instances. 

Captain  Turley,  of  Company  K,  had  made  himself  obnox- 
ious by  his  union  speeches  to  neighbors,  but  he  succeeded  in 
raising  a  strong  company  and  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
brave  officers  of  the  regiment.  He  owned  a  farm  a  few  miles 
from  headquarters  and  was  anxious  to  visit  his  family  after 
an  absence  of  four  months.  Having  been  threatened  by 
brush-whackers  he  realized  his  danger  and  was  prepared  for 
it.  Securing  a  short  furlough  he  quietly  went  home,  but  his 
presence  in  the  neighborhood  was  soon  known,  when  a  friendly 
warning  was  sent  him  and  at  about  8  a.  m.  four  armed  men 
rode  swiftly  and  dismounted  at  his  front  gate  and  proceeded 
up  the  walk  to  his  house.  Captain  Turley  was  ready  for  them, 
and  ordered  a  halt,  but  they  did  not  obey.       The  first  two 


received  the  contents  of  a  double-barrel  shot  gun  and  the  third 
fired  into  the  window,  but  without  effect,  and  received  a  shot 
in  the  neck  and  the  fourth  retreated  for  reinforcements. 

Another  instance :  A  soldier  was  furloughed,  but  dressed 
in  citizen's  clothes,  yet  he  was  waylaid  and  fatally  shot  in  the 
road.  The  next  day  a  fine  dwelling  with  all  its  contents  was 
burned  and  no  one  knew  the  incendiary. 

The  owner  of  the  estate  was  the  father  of  a  notorious 
brush-whacker,  who  was  alleged  to  be  responsible  for  the 
attack  on  Captain  Turley,  and  suspicioned  as  to  the  killing  of 
the  soldier  lad. 

This  is  simply  one  of  the  thousand  instances  which  corrobo- 
rate General  Sherman's  definition  that  "war  is  hell." 

To  continue  my  story,  five  months  of  active  service  had 
passed  and  the  regiment  needed  pay  to  accomplish  which  the 
enrollment  had  to  be  changed  or  a  muster  out  and  an  entire 
reorganization  eft'ected.  General  Fremont,  the  department 
commander,  was  appealed  to  for  relief,  but  not  a  word  was 
vouchsafed  in  reply  to  our  muster  rolls  or  reports.  Finally, 
it  was  decided  to  send  the  writer  to  Washington  without  gov- 
ernment expense  to  appeal  to  the  higher  officials  for  relief. 
An  order  to  that  effect  was  issued  and  O.  K."d  by  the  post 
commander,  arriving  at  St.  Louis  effort  was  made  to  interview 
General  Fremont  but  without  success.  (He  was  a  difficult 
man  to  see— for  instance,  H.  C.  C.  Glover,  one  of  St.  Louis' 
safety  committee,  in  confidence  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
called  and  was  seated  in  the  ante-room  for  a  full  half-hour 
when  he  resisted  the  flunkies  at  the  door  and  rushed  into  the 
august  presence,  finding  General  Fremont  quietly  sipping  wine 
and  enjoying  a  cigar  with  a  friend.) 

However,  Adjutant  General  Fiarla  kindly  endorsed  my 
order  and  classified  the  regiment  as  the  "Twenty-seventh  Mis- 


souri  Mounted  Infantry,"  the  tirst  official  recognition  it  had 
this  far  received,  wished  me  a  cordial  success  in  my  mission 
and  requested  a  report  at  his  office  personally  on  my  return. 

On  arriving  in  Washington  the  writer  hasted  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  then  district  Congressman,  Hon.  Frank  P.  Blair. 
After  listening  to  my  story  he  said,  "Now  you  return  to  your 
regiment ;  I  will  see  that  you  are  straightened  out,  paid  off, 
and  placed  on  the  same  footing  of  regular  volunteers,  but  call 
at  my  office  at  4  p.  m.  and  I  will  see  the  postmaster  general 
and  get  his  solution  of  the  matter." 

The  writer  was  prompt  to  the  minute  and  was  soon  intro- 
duced to  his  brother.  Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair. 
He  appealed  to  me  as  a  very  level-headed,  cool  and  affable 
gentleman,  much  less  impulsive  than  his  brother,  Frank  P. 
Just  then  one  of  the  members  of  the  war  committee,  Henry 
Wilson,  came  in  unannounced,  and  I  was  interested  in  noticing 
that  he  wore  a  belt  and  beautifully  hilted  sword.  Query:  Was 
that  the  insignia  of  the  members  of  the  war  committee  of 
which  Senator  Wade  was  chairman? 

Then  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Frank  P.  Blair  the  writer  told 
his  story  about  his  regiment — the  hasty  enlistment  of  the  men, 
their  irregular  enrollment,  their  aid  to  General  Lyon,  their 
vain  effort  to  reinforce  General  Mulligan.  Remote  from  the 
military  headquarters,  the  department  commander  had  never 
answered  our  communications  in  all  our  five  months  service, 
relative  to  putting  us  on  the  same  footing  as  the  regular  volun- 
teers. "There,"  broke  in  Frank  P.  Blair,  "you  see  another 
of  Fremont's  blunders,  that  snarl  in  their  enrollment  could 
have  been  unravelled  at  the  first  rendezvous  of  the  regiment 
by  the  sending  of  some  one  of  his  glittering  Hungarian  or 
Prussian  adjutants  to  put  them  on  a  legal  footing." 
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So  the  writer  was  introduced  merely  as  another  witness 
against  Fremont  whose  head  was  destined  for  the  basket. 

The  postmaster  general  said  little  in  reply,  he  seemed  rather 
loathe  to  criticise  Fremont,  turning  to  me  he  remarked  kindly : 
"I  suppose  your  regiment  will  have  to  await  the  action  of 
Congress."  Henry  Wilson,  of  the  war  committee,  observed  as 
a  further  consolation  that  several  Connecticut  regiments  were 
in  the  same  fix.  The  idea !  He  also  advised  me  to  return 
and  wait.  Think  of  it  in  Connecticut,  where  people  are  sup- 
posed to  read  and  "know  it  all,"  "in  the  same  fix !" 

Having  seen  two  or  three  of  the  high  officials  there  was  still 
an  unopened  letter  from  Hudson  E.  Bridge  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eeral  Bates,  introducing  the  writer  as  a  trustworthy  man  in 
his  (Bridge's)  employ  the  past  nine  years. 

Attorney  General  Bates,  the  patriot,  elegant  gentleman  and 
scholar,  how  the  writer  revers  his  memory,  how  like  an  affec- 
tionate father  he  received  me  and  listened  to  my  story.  He 
fully  realized  the  need  of  relief  for  the  families  of  men  who 
had  braved  the  adverse  opinions  and  sometimes  the  shotguns 
of  their  neighbors,  but  his  only  remedy  so  far  as  he  could 
advise  was  to  be  careful  and  send  prompt  and  correct  muster- 
rolls  to  headquarters. 

"That  is  just  the  trouble,"  was  my  response,  "because  the 
muster-rolls  told  the  truth  they  were  technically  irregular,  and 
therefore  not  in  accordance  with  the  late  law." 

"H  a  captain  has  enrolled  his  men  for  six  months,  for  the 
war  in  Missouri,  his  company  roll  must  so  state,  and  if  a 
general  of  the  regular  army  has  accepted  their  services, 
clothed,  rationed,  equipped  and  mounted  them  as  General 
Lyon  did,  they  are  entitled  to  be  mustered  and  paid  for  the 
period  already  served,  and  mustered  out,  if  necessary  to 
place  them  on  the  same  footing  in  their  enlistment,  as  regular 


volunteers.  No  doubt  a  wise  Congress  will  O.  K.  their  bills 
in  time,  but  just  now  matters  are  too  hot  to  stop  fighting  and 
await  the  action  of  Congress.  In  springing  to  their  saddles 
patriots  should  not  be  hampered  by  technicalities ;  having  com- 
menced, the  war  must  go  on  to  a  finish  without  a  halt."  On 
leaving  he  shook  hands  with  me  and  wished  me  "God  speed," 
hoping  the  regiment  would  be  patient  and  await  the  action  of 
Congress. 

Well,  was  this  all?  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  my  mission, 
and  go  back  to  my  men  with  nothing  to  show  more  substantial 
than  advice?     It  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 

Await  the  action  of  Congress !  What  measures  were  not 
already  waiting  the  action  of  Congress.  There  are  said  to  be 
claims  yet  pending  caused  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  even  the 
heirs  of  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  "signers,"  are  sueing  for 
money  loaned  the  government  by  their  fourth  great,  great 
grand- father  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  And  there  is 
the  French  spoliation  bill,  how  many  have  starved  waiting  the 
action  of  Congress ! 

Why,  in  the  light  of  the  past  those  loyal  Missouri  soldiers 
will  have  been  transferred  or  translated  into  the  armies  of 
the  Living  God,  long  before  Congress  will  be  doing  anything 
for  them.  More  than  all  I  thought  of  the  necessity  for  quick 
action  at  home.  That  the  exigencies  of  war  allowed  many 
margins  usually  bound  in  the  red  tape,  but  of  all  things  I  most 
dreaded,  w^as  to  be  slapped  in  the  face  by  turbulent  mothers 
who  had  opposed  their  sons'  enlistment  with  the  conventional 
epithet,  "I  told  you  so." 

Walking  about  and  thinking  this,  I  grew  tired  but  not  dis- 
couraged and  at  length  sought  rest  among  the  loungers  at 
"Willards."  Sitting  there  listening  to  the  babble  of  comers 
and  goers,  spies  no  doubt  some  of  them,  and  noting  the  con- 


fusion,  bustle  and  disorganized  action  of  the  multitude,  a 
medley  of  uniformed  men  and  citizens  in  high  topped  boots, 
I  recognized  business  men  from  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati. 
Miles  Greenwood  was  there  with  bills  for  brass  cannon,  cast 
for  Frank  P.  Blair's  First  Missouri  Battery ;  bankers  from  St. 
Louis  desiring  commissions  for  selling  LTnited  States  bonds, 
and  contractors  without  number,  altogether  typical  of  the 
nation,  even  chaplains  clamorous  for  back  pay,  while  the  air 
was  full  of  the  late  Ball's  Bluff  affair.  How  was  it  possible 
to  elbow  my  way  through  such  a  crowd  to  see  either  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  or  the  President.  Filled  with  these  reflections 
and  well  nigh  discouraged,  the  writer  caught  sight  of  a 
familiar  face  occupying  a  lounge  in  a  distant  corner.  He 
was  sitting  quite  alone  nursing  his  gold-headed  cane,  seemingly 
intently  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  his  heavy  brown  hair 
partially  grey,  worn  long  and  curled  over  his  coat  collar ;  his 
Duke  of  Wellington  nose,  his  face  deeply  lined,  roughened 
and  reddened  by  contact  with  men  and  affairs,  his  commanding 
figure  of  six  feet  and  over  formed  altogether  a  personality 
that  one  meeting  him  on  the  street  would  not  fail  to  turn  and 
take  a  second  look. 

This  was  William  Wilkerson,  elder  brother  of  Samuel  Wil- 
kerson  (then  acting  Secretary  of  War),  a  retired  iron  master 
and  banker  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  1848, 
when  I  struck  for  better  wages  than  $1.25  a  day  at  the  mould- 
er's trade.  There  were  no  unions  then  and  my  strike  was  a 
personal,  individual  affair,  having  been  in  his  *employ  nearly 
nine  years  prior  to  that  time,  I  knew  it  was  in  his  power  to 
do  better  by  me  as  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  city.  My  last 
words  with  him  were  not  pleasant.  But  there  he  sat.  the 
incarnation  of  a  successful  business  man,  a  patriot  Whig,  as  I 
had   known   him,   and   just   the   very   man    I   wanted   to    see. 


Quietly  stepping  over  and  seating  myself  by  his  side,  knowing 
it  was  a  good  joke  to  break  his  reverie  in  saying,  "How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Wilkerson;  Fm  extremely  glad  to  see  you." 
Turning  on  me  a  look  of  frozen  dignity,  he  said,  "Do  I  know 
you,  sir?"  "Of  course  you  do,"  and  pausing  while  he  sur- 
veyed my  uniform  and  laff.  "Yes;  you  know  me  well,  and 
my  father,  James  Hall."  "Why,  is  this  Sam?"  he  exclaimed, 
his  frozen  look  melting  to  a  cordial  greeting.  "Now  you  are 
right,"  I  replied.  "Well,  what  in  h— 1  are  you  doing  here ;  I 
thought  you  were  in  the  west." 

"That  is  just  what  I  came  here  to  tell  you.  I  am  here  in 
the  interest  of  a  Missouri  regiment  of  volunteers  who  have 
been  in  the  field  already  five  months  without  pay  except  ra- 
tions and  clothing."  "Stop,"  he  said,  "we  don't  know  who 
may  be  listening;  come  to  my  room." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  beautiful  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  discarded  his  coat  for  an  easy  gown,  donned  slippers  and 
produced  a  plate  of  choice  tobacco,  saying  he  never  smoked 
unidentified  cigars,  most  of  which  were  made  of  nondescript 
tobacco,  but  the  use  of  the  weed  was  then  a  part  of  my  neg- 
lected education,  so  I  declined  with  thanks. 

As  he  proceeded  to  enjoy  his  quiet  smoke,  his  slippered  feet 
resting  on  the  ottoman,  it  reminded  me  of  a  scene  in  "Riche- 
lieu" where  he  was  counselling  and  advising  his  yet  to  be 
son-in-law. 

At  his  request  the  writer  continued  his  story,  giving  the 
history  of  the  regiment,  the  character  of  the  community  from 
which  it  was  gathered  and  the  difiiculties  attendant  upon  its 
rendezvous.  When  he  said,  "Now  you  go  to  your  room,  write 
out  the  statement  you  have  given  me  as  briefly  as  possible 
without  omitting  the  main  points,  come  to  me  in  the  morning 
at  eight  o'clock  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do." 
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He  gave  vent  to  a  most  pungent  and  characteristic  criticism 
of  men  and  things  involved  in  the  great  drama  then  centered 
in  Washington,  "Do  you  know,  Sam,  that  this  city  is  full  of  a 
lot  of  cussed  fools  hounding  the  President  with  all  sorts  of 
schemes  to  do  this  and  not  to  do  that,  clamorous  fault  finders, 
governors  of  states,  officers  of  the  Army,  from  major  to  briga- 
dier, generals  and  colonels  and  captains  down  to  non-commis- 
sioned aspirants,  brokers  and  contractors,  very  few  of  whom 
have  practical  commonsense  enough  to  crystallize  their  schemes 
and  put  them  in  the  shape  to  secure  their  adoption.  There  at 
least  are  40,000  advisory  fools  in  Washington  to-day. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  vou  should  not  succeed  and  return 
to  your  regiment  with  flying  colons.  When  you  have  com- 
pleted your  statement  write  an  order  just  such  as  you  want 
issued  from  the  Secretary  of  War." 

This  statement  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  something 
tangible  at  least.  But  for  a  green  non-commissioned  officer, 
second  lieutenant  of  an  unofficial  regiment  to  assume  to  roll 
of  Secretary  of  War  was  more  gall  than  I  thought  myself 
capable  of  mastering.  Before  the  war  was  over,  however,  I 
found  that  gall  was  another  name  for  pluck  and  depending  on 
emergencies.  Despite  all  misgivings  the  writer  promptly  re- 
ported the  next  morning  and  submitted  the  following  state- 
ment : 

To  President  Lincoln. 

The  undersigned  adjutant  of  Colonel  James  D.  Ead's 
Twenty-seventh  Missouri  Regiment  of  Mounted  Infantry  re- 
spectfully  represents : 

That  said  regiment  was  rendezvous  at  the  county  seat  of 
Pettis  County,  Missouri,  from  the  conservative  counties  of 
Saline,  Johnson  and  Cooper,  often  these  recruits,  many  of  them 
sons  of  slaveholders,  were  escorted  by  armed  men  to  head- 
quarters. 
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As  soon  as  their  regimental  organization  was  completed, 
their  requisitions  for  clothing,  camp,  garrison  and  arms  were 
promptly  honored  and  their  services  accepted  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1861,  by  General  Lyon.  Since  then  thev  have  been 
indispensable  as  scouts  and  guides  for  the  brigades  of  Gen- 
erals Sturgis  and  Totten,  Fred  Steel  and  Pope,  being  remote 
from  military  headquarters  and  unfamiliar  with  company  and 
regimental  organizations  and  the  late  law  they  are  irregularly 
enrolled  and  no  paymaster  or  distributing  officer  can  regard 
their  rolls  as  a  legal  voucher  for  their  disbursements.  They 
have  had  no  pay  and  deserve  to  be  paid  for  the  period  already 
served  and  then  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  regular 
volunteers. 

That  those  whose  horses  were  available  made  a  forced 
march  to  relieve  General  Alulligan,  when  besieged  by  the 
rebel,  General  Price,  and  by  him  400  men  of  this  regiment  were 
captured  and  pay-rolled  and  can  make  themselves  useful  only 
as  camp  guards,  and  arrangements  be  set  on  foot  to  effect 
their  exchange  with  prisoners  recently  captured  by  General 
Pope's  command.  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  request 
the  adoption  of  the  following  order : 

To  tlie  Commanding  Officer. 

If  the  statement  herewith  filed  by  the  adjutant  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Missouri  Mounted  Infantry  is  found  to  be 
correct,  you  will  send  a  mustering  officer  to  the  headquarters 
of  that  regiment  and  muster  them  for  the  period  already  served 
and  direct  Paymaster  General  Andrews  to  pay  them,  including 
service  for  horses  and  clothing  furnished  by  themselves. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  K.  HALL, 
Lieut,  and  Adjt.,  Twenty-seventh  Missouri  Mounted  Infantry. 

Nov.  8th,  1861. 

Note. — I  wrote  the  adjutant  general  for  copies  of  this  order 
or  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  office  and  copying  it  myself, 
but  the  reply  came  that  the  privilege  was  disallowed  by  special 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  may  be  found  in  General 
Order  Book,  November  8th  and  9th,  1861. 
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Mr.  Wilkerson  added  nothing  to  this  statement,  saying  that 
the  brief  was  fully  made  out  and  in  a  nutshell.  Continuing 
he  said :  "As  you  say  you  are  known  to  Senator  Wade  we 
will  go  to  his  rooms." 

Fortunately  we  found  Senator  Wade  alone  but  pacing  the 
floor,  evidently  much  disturbed  mentally.  He  received  me 
cordially  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Wilkerson.  The  conversation  turned  at  once  on  the  Ball's 
Bluff  affair  and  what  he  (Wade)  had  told  General  McClel- 
land in  criticism  of  the  location  of  troops.  He  said  that 
McClelland  had  informed  him  that  a  scout  had  reported  the 
arrival  of  re-enforcements  and  the  enemy  had  retired. 

"Yes,"  said  Senator  Wade,  "I  told  him  no  doubt  the  same 
scout  was  in  Lee's  headquarters  this  morning  reporting  the 
same  thing."  Oh !  such  damnable  inactivity  and  so  he  stormed 
on  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  when  a  lull  enabled  me  to  state 
my  errand. 

After  looking  over  my  papers  he  said,  "Of  course  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  that  order  should  not  go." 
Handing  the  papers  back  he  said,  "I  have  an  engagement  with 
the  President  at  ten  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  through  I  will 
request  him  to  call  you  in." 

Promptly  at  the  hour  the  writer  accompanied  the  chairman 
of  that  celebrated  "committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war"  on 
the  way  to  the  White  House.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
criticise  the  President  quite  sharply  "as  to  what  the  Illinois 
lawyer  would  accomplish  in  this  crisis.  I  had  my  doubts  at 
the  nominating  convention,"  said  he.  This  was  my  first  hint 
that  Senator  Wade  had  preferred  Seward  to  Lincoln,  I  only 
replied  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  be  admired  for  the  manner 
he  had  downed  Douglas  in  '51  and  '58.  "Yes,  and  there  is 
where  his  fame  chiefly  lies,  but  now  he  has  a  whole  group  of 
national  traitors  to  down." 
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We  soon  entered  the  White  House  grounds  through  the 
great  iron  gates.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  White  House. 
Little  was  to  be  seen  but  door-keepers  and  ushers,  a  throng 
of  people  coming  and  going,  the  waiting  room  assigned  me 
already  filled  with  visitors,  at  least  half  a  hundred,  and  what 
if  I  had  to  wait  my  turn! 

In  my  walks  around  the  city  my  little  Senate  usher  guide 
had  pointed  out  to  me  many  distinguished  gentlemen  we  had 
met  on  the  street  and  in  the  hotels,  and  I  saw  many  here, 
among  them  Governor  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey;  the  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lieutenant  McCook,  afterwards  Major 
General.  While  talking  with  him  about  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
a  colored  usher  announced  the  fact,  "Lieutenant  S.  K.  Hall 
was  wanted."  What  a  privilege  had  been  achieved !  I  never 
could  have  waited  for  that  motley  but  distinguished  crowd  of 
impatient  interviewers.  The  call  was  obeyed  at  once.  Presi- 
dent was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Cabinet  room.  Senator 
Wade  outside  taking  his  leave,  presenting  me,  he  said : 

"This  is  Lieutenant  Hall  from  Missouri.  I  have  known  him 
from  boyhood.  He  is  here  in  the  interest  of  his  regiment. 
You  can  depend  on  his  statement." 

"Come  right  in  lieutenant ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  the  hearty 
shake  of  his  bony  hand  setting  me  quite  at  ease. 

But  my !  What  a  solemn  face  to  say  he  was  glad.  The 
obsequies  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Baker,  and  the  recent  mas- 
sacre of  Ball's  Blufif  were  mapped  all  over  his  gnarled  and 
saddened  face.     I  could  scarcely  say  with  dry  eyes : 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  tax  your  time  with 
matters  others  should  have  completed.  But  for  the  interest 
of  nine  hundred  men  and  their  families  I  would  not  intrude. 
These  men  are  a  fine  body  of  brave  and  loyal  Missourians  and 
have  proved  themselves  good  soldiers,  and  here  are  my  reasons 
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for  wanting  a  special  order  from  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  War." 

He  took  the  paper,  sat  down  at  the  Cabinet  table  facing  me 
and  read  it  carefnlly.  Then  the  thought  of  the  waiting  crowd 
oppressed  me  and  how  cruel  it  was  that  the  President's  time 
was  to  be  engrossed  with  business  matters,  easily  to  have  been 
performed  by  any  of  Fremont's  glittering  staff.  Finally  se- 
lecting a  card  and  poising  his  pen,  he  said : 

"You  see,  lieutenant,  if  I  have  not  only  to  supervise  quotas 
from  states,  army  corps,  divisions  and  even  brigades,  and  then 
come  down  to  an  obscure  regiment  of  which  I  can  know  noth- 
ing, the  labor  will  crush  me." 

In  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  I  could  only  reply:  "May 
God  preserve  you.  Mr.  President.  Be  assured  that  no  motive 
but  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  urgent  necessities  of  those 
concerned  have  compelled  this  interview."  This  is  all  he 
wrote : 

"See  Lieutenant  Hall  and  do  justice  to  his  regiment  if  possi- 
ble.    To  the   Secretary  of  War.  A.   LINCOLN." 

(See  military  papers — private — on  file  at  home.) 

Expressing  my  most  grateful  thanks,  the  knowledge  that 
other  important  business  was  waiting,  hastened  my  departure. 

Note. — President  Lincoln  may  have  remembered  the  insult- 
ing words  received  from  Governor  Jackson,  of  Missouri, 
when  he  called  for  the  usual  quota  from  Missouri  to  put  down 
the  rebellion.  Governor  Jackson  responded  thus:  "Sir,  your 
requisition  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolutionary  and  dia- 
bolical, and  cannot  be  complied  with." 

Yet  Missouri  sent  in  all  109,111  men,  of  whom  13,885  died. 

With  the  magic  card  in  my  hand,  every  office  door  or  wicket 
gate  flew  open  at  once,  it  was  the  "Open  Sesame"  of  oriental 
renown.     Mr.  Tom  A.  Scott  was  that  week  acting  Secretary 
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of  War.  Secretary  Cameron  was  looking  after  contracts  in 
New  York.      (Contracts  was  his  great  fort.) 

Secretary  Scott  glanced  over  my  papers  and  told  an  nsher  to 
call  Major  Ruggles,  the  same  who  was  the  recent  governor 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  the 
major  responded  Secretary  Scott  remarked,  "Here  is  a  matter 
the  President  deems  to  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in.  See 
if  this  order  is  all  right."  The  major  glanced  over  the  paper 
and  order  and  then  remarked,  "I  think  it  can  go,"  invited  me 
into  the  adjutant  general's  office. 

There  the  writer  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  paper 
copied  into  a  general  order  book,  the  order  written  out  and 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  saw  it  addressed  in  a  penalty 
printed  envelope  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  western 
department. 

At  my  request,  by  order  of  Major  Ruggles  a  copy  was 
given  me  to  read  on  dress  parade  when  I  returned  to  the  regi- 
ment. Addressing  the  major  and  thanking  him  for  his  service, 
"Now  all  is  accomplished  that  brought  me  to  Washington, 
can  transportation  to  the  regiment  be  furnished  me?" 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  was  the  reply,  "because  you  have  no 
official  status  in  the  army,  but  we  will  see  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral Meigs."  After  looking  into  the  official  position  of  the 
matter  General  Meigs  decided  that  transportation  could  not  be 
allowed.  This  decision  compelled  another  visit  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  now  nearly  4  p.  m.  It  waj  ♦^^he  matter  of  a 
minute  or  so  to  pass  over  from  the  old  war  office  and  I  was 
quickly  in  the  Executive  Mansion  again.  With  the  President's 
card  in  my  hand  no  obstruction  was  made  to  my  entrance — I 
had  entered  unannounced.  Mr. .Lincoln  was  alone,  evidently 
disturbed  from  a  sober,  sorrowful  reverie,   for  he  looked  up 
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rather  dazed  and  there  seemed  necessary  a  prompt  explana- 
tion for  the  sudden  intrusion ;  so  saying, 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  Lieutenant  Hall,  introduced  to  you  this 
morning  by  Senator  Wade.  The  order  requested  has  been 
promptly  granted  and  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  mus- 
ter and  pay  off  the  regiment  and  I  have  a  copy  here.  All  I 
came  for  has  been  secured.  But  General  Meigs  decides  that 
I  am  not  entitled  to  transportation  to  my  regiment,  because  I 
have  as  yet  no  official  status  as  a  regular  volunteer.'' 

"Well,  really,"  said  the  President,  "I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
help  you  unless  I  go  down  in  my  pocket  and  pay  it  myself." 

"That  you  shall  not  do,  Mr.  President;  but  issue  the  order 
and  I'll  march,"  and  contiuing  in  a  very  much  perturbed  man- 
ner, I  said,  "From  the  beginning  of  this  war  nothing  has  been 
asked  personally  for  myself  and  this  journey  is  not  prompted 
hoping  for  any  personal  favor,  in  fact,  it  would  be  despisable 
in  me  to  ask  one."     I  looked  up  and  the  President  was  writing. 

"There,"  he  said,  "hand  that  to  General  Meigs."     It  read: 

"General  Meigs,  can't  3^ou  furnish  Lieutenant  Hall  trans- 
portation to  his  regiment  and  charge  it  to  the  fund  for  the 
organization  of  the  Army  ?" 

Every  word  Lincolnesque,  not  you  "will  furnish,"  but  "can't 
you  furnish"  transportation.  Of  course  he  could,  and  when 
I  showed  him  the  paper  fifteen  minutes  later,  General  Meigs 
seemed  to  blush  behind  his  ears,  "Go  into  the  other  room  and 
tell  Major  Ruggles  to  take  you  to  the  transportation  office." 

"Excuse  me,  general.   I  am  not  here  to  direct  officers." 

Then  jumping  up  in  quite  a  huff'  he  called  Major  Ruggles 
to  go  with  me  to  make  out  the  necessary  papers. 

As  Major  Ruggles  preced-ed  me  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  he 
turned  and  in  quite  a  petulent  tone  said,  "Why  didn't  you  avail 
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of  the  interview  with  the  President  and  request  him  to  com- 
mission you  and  you'd  have  been  all  right?" 

"Because,"  the  writer  replied,  "I  thought  I  could  come  to 
Washington  without  asking  for  an  office,  in  fact,  would  be 
ashamed  to  avail  of  leave  of  absence  and  be  the  only  officer 
in  the  regiment  who  could  show  a  legal  commission." 

Permit  me  to  pause  here  and  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to 
General  Meigs,  the  great  quartermaster  general  of  the  United 
States  Army.  This  decision  of  his  prompted  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  was  because  he  was  in  a  position  to  realize  the 
stupendous  expense  the  government  was  enduring,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  conserve  and  control. 

He  was  no  pecuniary  officer  to  stop  "leaks  at  the  spiggot 
and  neglect  at  the  bung  hole."  He  believed  that  "economy  in 
little  things,  was  economy  in  big  things,"  and  he  believed  in 
stopping  at  both  leaks.  General  Meigs  was  the  soul  of  honor 
and  his  administration  saved  millions  for  the  government.  In 
this  instance  he  was  on  the  alert  for  lost  dollars,  while  Presi- 
dent was  on  the  alert  for  men.  the  very  men  he  wanted  from 
slaveholding  states  and  "these  were  them." 

Before  leaving  Washington  I  again  visited  Mr.  Wilkerson 
and  Senator  Wade  for  the  purpose  of  thanking  them  for  their 
indispensable  services.  Mr.  Wilkerson  went  with  me  to  the 
Senator's  rooms.  On  entering  I  said :  "Now,  Senator,  I  have 
the  honor  as  well  as  the  pleasure  to  introduce  Brigadier  General 
Wilham  Wilkerson,  of  Buffalo,  Xew  York."  "Oh!  Sam," 
he  remonstrated,  "that  is  a  terrible  mistake,  not  yet  at  any 
rate."  "But,  I  know,"  and  proceeded  to  explain,  while  waiting 
for  my  papers  in  the  adjutant  general's  office,  a  large  book 
being  open  before  me,  the  elegant  penmanship  of  the  clerk  and 
the  name  challenged,  my  attention  and  I  at  once  perused  the 
context,  good  form  or  not.     After  reciting  his  appointment  and 
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date  of  rank.  Brigadier  General  Wilkerson  was  authorized  to 
recruit  two  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry  and  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery.  At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Wilkerson  exclaimed. 
"Well,  well,  that  must  be  some  of  brother  Sam's  work  (Samuel 
Wilkerson  was  acting  Secretary  of  War  and  that  very  week  in 
Missouri  inspecting  Fremont's  affairs).  But  I  cannot  accept 
it,  I  am  here  to  get  the  government  to  condemn  the  Buffalo 
churches  and  make  winter  barracks  of  them  and  thus  get  the 
recruiting  soldiers  off  those  Hamburg  flats." 

"Do  you  know,  Sam,  there  are  men  in  Buffalo  who  would 
give  $40,000  for  that  commission,  and  I  can't  take  it."  Re- 
marked as  we  left  the  office. 

On  my  arrival  in  St.  Louis  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  and 
report  to  Adjutant  General  Fiala,  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
me  the  week  previous,  but  Fremont  was  removed  and  General 
Curtis  in  temporary  command  and  liable  to  be  too  transient  to 
attend  to  our  regimental  business.  General  Halleck  was 
slated  for  the  post  and  we  must  wait  his  advent. 

The  order  from  the  Secretary  of  \\"ar  was  read  to  the  regi- 
ment on  my  arrival  and  it  infused  new  life  among  the  men. 
The  paroled  prisoners  became  less  despondent  and  the  active 
soldiers  more  attentive  to  their  duties. 

A  month  passed  and  then  nearly  another.  Whatever  .Con- 
gress was  doing  no  word  came  to  our  camp,  we  wrote  letters 
to  Paymaster  Andrews,  enquiring  wdiat  was  the  hitch.  But 
no  reply  was  received,  at  last  a  coterie  of  ofificers  met  upon 
consultation  with  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Adjutant  General  Kelton.  whom  some  of  us  knew 
personally,  saying  we  could  not  and  would  not  be  responsible 
for  the  discipline  of  the  men  if  that  order  was  not  obeyed. 

Forthwith  an  order  came  by  return  mail  to  Colonel  James 
D.   Eads — not   for   an  officer   to  go  to   the   regiment — but  to 
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immediately  embark  for  St.  Louis  via  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
report  with  his  regiment  and  properties  to  General  Sherman, 
commanding  Benton  Barracks. 

By  order  of  General  Halleck,  John  C.  Kelton.  A.  A.  A. 
General. 

This  order  created  quite  a  commotion  in  the  regiment. 
They  could  not  understand  why  the  regiment  should  be  sum- 
moned to  St.  Louis, — was  the  city'  besieged,  and  did  they  want 
reinforcements?  Captain  Miller,  of  Company  H,  declared  he 
would  not  embark  with  his  company  and  surreptitiously  march- 
ed his  men  away  ostensibly  on  a  scouting  expedition,  but  really 
as  the  men  confessed  afterwards,  to  avoid  being  transferred 
to  some  regular  volunteer  regiment.  The  men  remaining  in 
camp  were  soon  disabused  of  this  idea  and  assured  they  would 
not  be  compelled  to  serve  in  any  other  regiment,  unless  they 
freely  volunteered.  The  railroad  was  new  and  striving  to 
raise  sufficient  money  to  complete  the  track  to  Kansas  City, 
and  the  regiment's  transportation  would  help  build  several 
miles  of  road. 

We  were  soon  comfortably  quartered  in  Benton  Barracks, 
now  a  beautiful  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  with  General  Sherman 
to  endorse  our  requisitions  and  we  to  respond  to  the  detail 
from  his  adjutant  general  for  guard  mount.  A  curious  thing 
now  happened.  A\'hile  these  men  had  camped  out  enduring 
all  sorts  of  weather,  no  sickness  had  developed,  now  thev  were 
comfortably  housed  in  a  very  short  time  almost  every  man  of 
them  was  too  hoarse  to  speak  a  loud  word.  Still  no  pneu- 
monia developed  and  we  heard  of  no  serious  case  of  relapse. 
In  due  time  the  thirt\--five  muster  rolls  were  completed — proof 
read  by  five  of  our  best  officers,  all  duly  commissioned  by 
Governor  Gamble  and  on  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  were 
mustered  out  and  paid.     Later  their  horses  were  turned  over 
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to  the  quartermaster's  department  at  their  appraised  value 
and  vouchers  issued  therefor  and  these  vouchers  soon  after 
cashed.    ' 

But  how  about  Captain  Miher's  Company  H,  it  was  not 
right  for  the  men  tO' suffer  because  the  captain  acted  the  fooh 
So  Inspector  General  Ketchum  was  interviewed  and  informed 
that  Company  H  was  yet  to  be  mustered  and  paid,  that  the 
company  was  out  on  a  scout  too  remote  to  be  called  in  in 
time  when  the  regiment  embarked,  would  he  send  Lieutenant 
Oliptant  and  muster  these  men  at  Sedalia?  The  careful  gen- 
eneral  consulted  General  Halleck  a  few  moments  and  came 
back  with  the  pleasant  consent  and  the  order  was  issued. 

The  mustering  officer  accompanied  me  to  the  late  head- 
quarters, Sedalia,  ]\'Io.,  waited  until  the  pay-rolls  were  com- 
pleted and  all  the  men  of  the  company  were  paid  off.  This 
payment  of  nine  hundred  men  and  horses  for  seven  months' 
service  had  a  wonderful  influence  in  welding  patriotism  for 
the  union  cause  in  this  garden  spot  of  Missouri.  The  result 
was  immediate ;  the  men  at  once  availed  of  the  new  law  which 
the  Hon.  Frank  P.  Blair  had  engineered  authorizing  the  enlist- 
ment of  ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  designating  them  as  M.  S. 
M.  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

Two  college  chums,  graduates  of  Center  College.  Kentucky, 
well  known  and  prominent  lawyers  in  Sedalia,  proceeded  to 
enlist  the  old  regiment  and  other  new  recruits  for  three  years 
of  the  war  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  so  the  Seventh  M.  S. 
M.  Cavalry  was  organized  with  John  F.  Philips,  colonel,  and 
Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  lieutenant  colonel,  slaveholders  both 
of  them,  and  yet  as  gallant  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  as  any 
who  ever  wore  the  blue. 

They  were  two  brave  and  accomplished  officers  who  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire  regiment  through- 
out the  subsequent  three  years'  service. 
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Colonel  John  F.  Phillips  was  afterward  elected  to  Congress, 
and  is  now  United  States  District  Judge  for  western  Missouri. 
Colonel  T.  T.  Crittenden  also  became  a  member  of  Congress, 
governor  of  Missouri  and  later  consul-general  to  Mexico. 

About  the  following  March  a  cartel  was  arranged  and  over 
four  hundred  prisoners  were  exchanged,  so  all  were  free  to 
enlist  and  most  of  them  joined  the  Seventh  Regiment  and 
served  during  the  war. 

Now  let  me  pause  to  say — for  the  loyal  southern  men  who 
joined  the  Union  Army  early  in  the  war — I  have  no  words  to 
express  my  admiration.  The  ties  which  all  of  us  were  called 
upon  to  sever,  of  wife,  children  and  friends,  severe  as  they 
were,  were  what  the  occasion  demanded  and  deliberately  taken 
into  account,  but  the  southern  man  had  all  these  and  much 
more. 

It  became  his  sad  duty  to  antagonize  the  settled  policy  and 
habits  of  his  ancestors  and  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  to 
whom  those  habits  of  life  had  been  handed  down  for  the  past 
three  hundred  years. 

Charlotte  Stetson  says  truly : 

"It  takes  great  love  to  stir  the  human  heart 
To  live  beyond  the  others  and  apart ; 
A  love  that  is  not  narrow,  is  not  small, 
Is  not  for  just  one  state,  but  for  them  all. 

A  love  that  wounds  love  for  the  higher  need, 
A  love  that  loses  love,  though  the  heart  may  bleed, 
A  love  that  leaves  love,  family  and  friends, 
But  steadfastly  lives  loving  to  the  end. 

A  love  that  asks  no  answer  but  can  live. 
Moved  by  one  sterling  deathless  force  to  give. 
Love,  strength  and  courage,  courage,  strength  and  love, 
The  heroes  of  all  time  are  built  thereof." 
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So  the  Seventh  Cavalry  was  in  the  field  from  May,  1862, 
to  April  22,  1865.  In  1864  two  campanies  from  the  Third 
Cavalry  were  assigned,  forming  twelve  companies  of  cavalry 
that  served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  The  regiment  made  a 
record  of  marching,  fighting  and  scattering  brush-whackers, 
pursued  Joe  Shelby,  killed  and  captured  many  of  his  band 
at  Marshall,  Saline  County,  halted  General  Price  when  he  was 
on  his  raid  to  chastise  Kansas  in  revenge  for  the  raids  of  Jim 
Lane.  In  this  last  venture  they  had  a  severe  battle,  losing 
many  brave  boys  in  that  affair  of  Blue  River,  but  Price  was 
driven  south,  there  to  remain.  In  conjunction  with  Major 
General  A.  J.  Smith  and  General  Pleasanton's  brigade  all  com- 
manded by  General  Rosecrans,  General  Marmaduke's  whole 
rear  guard  was  captured  at  the  crossing  of  the  Marie  de 
Scene.  Some  of  these  rebel  'prisoners  were  sons  of  neighbors 
of  mine  in  St.  Louis,  and  being  then  first  lieutenant  and  regi- 
mental quartermaster,  some  of  the  weary  misguided  fellows 
were  invited  to  ride  in  my  supply  wagons,  as  they  cheerfully 
pledged  themselves  to  be  good  and  not  attempt  to  escape,  so 
I  told  the  guard  I  would  be  responsible  for  them. 

The  regiment  was  never  defeated  or  compelled  to  retreat, 
its  field  of  operation  extended  from  the  Missouri  River  south- 
west to  the  Boston  Mountains  in  northwestern  Arkansas. 
Marching  twice  through  that  territory  during  the  war  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  The  regiment  made  a  record  of  which  no 
one  was  ashamed  and  was  mustered  out  at  Warrensburg, 
Johnson  County,  April  22,  1865. 

Inspector  Ge;ne;raIv  Ketchum. 

A  much  deserved  tribute  is  due  from  the  writer  to  Inspector 
General  Ketchum,  of  General  Halleck's  staff,  w^ho  was  a  most 
genial  and  cultivated  gentleman,  free  from  ostentation  or  ob- 
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noxious  arrogance,  always  ready  to  oblige  and  answer  ques- 
tions and  give  timely  suggestions.  By  his  consummate  ability 
and  kind  advice  on  reinlistments  he  rendered  the  regiment 
great  service. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  relating  an  incident  and 
its  contrast. 

Returning  to  my  regiment  from  a  brief  furlough  given  me 
to  bury  a  six-year-old  darling  son  in  October,  1862.  a  good 
neighbor  of  mine  whose  son  had  joined  the  rebel  army  under 
Price,  afterward  one  of  those  Marie  de  Scene  prisoners  above 
referred  to,  came  and  sat  beside  me  in  the  car,  and  putting 
his  hand  affectionately  on  my  shoulder  said,  "Now  Mr.  Hall 
does  it  give  you  delight  to  fire  at  and  kill  your  neighbors  and 
help  to  destroy  their  property  ?" 

He  was  a  fairly  intelligent  man,  I  had  admired  him  as 
neighbor  and  I  now  looked  upon  him  with  a  sense  of  pity, 
surprise  and  astonishment. 

"My  dear  sir,"  I  replied,  "this  is  no  neighborhood  affair. 
The  question  to  be  decided  is  "shall  an  imaginary  line  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  separate  these  states  and  develop 
two  distinct  nations,  engendering  possible  and  even  con- 
stant warfare  all  along  the  line?'  You  have  sense  enough  to 
recognize  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  peacefully 
exist.  Slaves  would  escape  and  no  fugitive  slave  law  to 
enforce  their  return.  Slave  masters  would  raid  the  north, 
hold  cattle  and  horses  and  even  women  and  children  for 
reprisal. 

"While  I  know  many  noble-minded  and  altruistic  owners  of 
slaves  my  experience  proves  there  is  no  limit  to  the  revengeful 
and  venal  malice  of  some  of  the  slaveholders.  So  it  would 
continue  from  generation  to  generation  and  historv  would  re- 
peat itself  in  the  tragedy  of  Virginius.     When  I  see  a  fellow 
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shooting  at  me  because  I  oppose  such  a  possible  state  of 
aiTairs,  I  have  to  shoot  back.  No,  indeed,  it  gives  me  no 
pleasure  except  in  the  reflection  that  this  war  will  settle  things 
so  that  neither  my  children  nor  yours  will  ever  again  take  part 
in  a  Civil  War." 

"Well,  you'll  never  conquer  the  south,"  he  added. 

"That  is  not  the  object  nor  the  intention.  The  idea  para- 
mount is  simply  to  maintain  a  republican  form  of  government, 
where  majorities  shall  rule,  recover  and  hold  United  States 
property,  collect  revenue  and  insist  that  votes  and  not  bayo- 
nets shall  decide  all  disputes.  If  the  south  with  only  400,000 
slaveholders  can  dominate  8,000,000  and  think  they  can  control 
18,000,000.  let  every  man  take  his  gun  and  the  sooner  it  is 
settled  the  better  and  the  more  lasting  the  peace  for  all 
parties." 

Later  I  came  upon  the  following  extract  from  the  accom- 
plished historian,  John  Fisk,  than  whom  no  writer  of  history 
is  more  exact,  conservative  and  tolerant.  I  quote  here  just  to 
show  how  crude  logic  sometimes  runs  in  the  same  groove  with 
history,  philosophy  and  more  polished  rhetoric : 

"And  now  we  begin  to  see  what  it  was  that  the  American 
government  fought  for  during  the  late  Civil  War,  which  at 
the  time  was  by  no  means  understood  and  clearly  appreciated, 
outside  the  United  States.  We  used  often  to  hear  it  said, 
while  the  war  was  going  on,  that  we  were  fighting,  not  so 
much  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  Federal  union.  And  I  doubt  not  to  many  who  were 
burning  to  see  our  country  purged  of  the  folly  and  iniquity  of 
human  slavery,  this  may  have  seemed  like  taking  a  very  low 
and  material  view  of  the  case.  From  the  standpoint  of  human 
history  it  was  nevertheless  a  proper  view.  The  emancipation 
of  the  negro  as  an  incidental  result  of  the  struggle  was  no 
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doubt  a  priceless  gain,  which  was  greeted  by  all  right-minded 
people.  But  deeper  down  than  this  question,  far  more  subtly 
interwoven  with  the  innermost  fibre  of  our  national  well- 
being — far  heavier  laden  too,  with  mighty  consequences  for 
the  future  weal  of  all  mankind — was  the  question  whether 
this  great  pacific  principle  of  union  joined  with  independence 
should  be  overthrown  by  the  first  deep  and  social  difficulty  it 
had  encountered,  or  should  it  stand  as  a  priceless  value  to 
other  ages  and  to  other  lands. 

"The  solution  was  well  worth  the  effort  it  cost.  There 
have  been  many  useless  wars,  but  this  was  not  one  of  them. 
Far  more  than  most  wars  that  have  been,  this  was  fought  in 
the  direct  interest  of  peace  and  happiness  for  the  world. 

"The  object,  therefore,  for  which  •  the  American  people 
fought  was  for  the  perpetual  state  of  things,  which  the  Fed- 
eral union  had  created.  A  state  of  things  which  must  be  in 
unanimity  throughout  the  whole  vast  territory  over  which  the 
Federal  union  holds  sway.  Questions  between  states,  like 
questions  between  individuals,  must  be  settled  by  legal  argu- 
ment and  judicial  decisions  and  not  by  wager  of  battle. 

"Far  better  to  demonstrate  this  point  once  for  all — at  what- 
ever cost — than  to  be  burdened  like  the  states  of  Europe  with 
frontier  fortresses  and  standing  armies,  with  all  the  barbaric 
apparatus  of  continual  suspicion." 


